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from a non-predicative function. If it means "makes the function a 
true proposition without paradox" the whole question is begged. 
The axiom of reducibility seems to be an acknowledgment that the 
theory of types is too "drastic" that does not offer any effective relief. 

Edwin Gtjthkie. 
University of Washington. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Der Gegenwartswerth der geschlichtiichen Erforschung der mittelalter- 

lichen Philosophic M.. Grabmann. Akademische Antrittsvorlesung. 

Wien: Herder. 1913. Pp. 94. 

Comparative estimates in philosophy are received usually with caution; 
for the task is difficult, and the provincial temper is persistent. But an 
attempt to find in the philosophy of another time, — and that the Middle 
Ages, — direct value for the solution of present-day problems, is very liable 
to be ignored as presumptuous. In reality, however, this brochure is 
adapted to perform an important service; and the circle of its appeal is 
wider than might appear. Its spirit and form are of the kind permissible 
after research in a given field is well under way, and before the results are 
finally in. Accordingly, its value lies in the stimulus furnished, rather 
than in the broad claims made. In this sense, the able mustering of facts 
and reflections will appeal to all who are interested in ideas and their 
history; and the suggestions concerning the continuity of thought and the 
value of the past will be welcomed. The work may serve, also, for orienta- 
tion in this field, as a supplement to the larger works of Picavet. 1 In turn, 
its interpretative aspect may be supplemented by the works of Parge, of 
Sentroul, and of P. Rousselot, for example. 

The writer is an authority in his own field, 2 who is also au courant 
with contemporary thought. And his work affords, on the whole, a happy 
illustration of the neo-scholastic's capacity for the objectively historical 
attitude. The nature of the present work makes it partly polemical; but 
the polemic is directed to adherent (e. g., pp. 41 ff. ; cf. p. 92) as well as 
contemner of the " philosophia perennis." He urges the " stilling of all 
prejudice on both sides, with an eye single to faithful pictures of scholastic 
and of contemporary thought " (p. 46 ; ef . pp. 32, 44) , and a mutual under- 
standing in the common search for truth (p. 78 ; cf . p. 94) . The work is, 
therefore, significant as part of a rapprochement; the catholic scholar is 
losing his fear of the new, and his non-catholic colleague is regaining his 
faith in the old. The shadow of the Renaissance is passing. And with 
objective historicity on both sides established, we may hope to see our 

i"Esquisse," etc., 2 ed., 1907, and "Essais," etc., 1913. 

2 Grabmann's most important work is the "Gesch. d. schol. Methode," Bd. 
I., 1909, Bd. II., 1911, Bd. III., promised. The next in importance is his "D. 
philos. u. theolog. Erkenntnissth. d. Kard. Math. v. Aquasparta, " 1906. Other 
works: on Thomas Aquinas, Ulrich of Strassburg, John the German, and the mod- 
ern scholastic activity. 
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debt to the past in truer perspective and so find stimulus in the medieval, 
as well as in the ancient, habit of thought. 

Research in patristic and medieval thought now constitutes, — with that 
in the allied hellenistic field, — the chief labor in the history of philosophy. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises: Is there a value proportionate 
to the labor ? Our author answers emphatically in the affirmative, and for 
a threefold reason. The deeper knowledge ensuing, first, gives a proper 
basis for evaluation of the medieval philosophy (pp. 11-33) ; second, fur- 
nishes focus and direction for its exposition (pp. 33-39) ; and, third, points 
out its use for present-day problems, both in setting and in solution 
(pp. 39-91). For evaluation: (1) in removing erroneous prejudices (that 
scholasticism exhibits (a) mere formalism, (b) no sense of the actual, 
(c) servile acceptance of Aristotle, and (d) subservience of philosophy to 
theology) ; (2) in giving a more adequate appreciation of their temper and 
problems. For exposition: as revealing (a) their common possession 
(Baeumker's fruitful "Gemeingut") as distinguished from separate 
teachings, (b) their interest in special problems (notably in psychology 
and epistemology), (c) the mutual relation and due perspective of the 
various doctrines, (d) the development of ideas, and, (e) their relation to 
modern philosophy. For present use : the specific respects in which their 
philosophy may contribute to our problems in logic, epistemology, meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, ethics (with allied fields), and natural theol- 
ogy, respectively. 

It is obvious that no historian would seriously make issue of the first 
two; and, in fact, they are propaedeutic to the third, which constitutes the 
major motive of the work. This appears at once in the author's identifica- 
tion of his labor with the conviction of Ehrle, that "the most eloquent 
commendation and apology of scholasticism, and the surest guide to its 
further expansion, are to be found in its history" (p. 11; cf. p. 94). The 
task is, therefore, twofold ; the defense of scholasticism, and the proof of its 
use. But each of these has a double import. The defense is against those 
within and those without. And the use lies not only in putting, but also 
in solving our present problems. The author's neglect of these distinctions 
results in a needless confusion of design. Thus, in the first part, the 
negative aspect engages his attention at the expense of the positive basis 
of evaluation, — an unfortunate omission. The upshot of the second makes 
an estimate of the medieval philosophy as yet premature; oddly enough, 
primarily directed to catholic scholars (p. 92) ; while both are preparatory 
to the main thesis, that in all realms of present philosophical inquiry the 
medieval philosophy may cure our distraction ! His real meaning is this : 
That scholastic philosophy is sufficiently known to enable refutation of 
calumny, and to give valuable aid in orientation, with some suggestions 
for solution, of present-day problems; and that it is too little known by 
non-catholics for their due profit, and by catholics for their proper defense. 

This confusion is augmented by the author's indiscriminate use of 
important terms, such as medieval, scholastic, Thomistic, Aristotelian, and 
neo-scholastic. On the one hand, what purports to be medieval philosophy 
is, for the most part,, scholasticism (as distinguished from de Wulf's anti- 
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and a-scholastic movements) or neo-scholasticism or neo-Thomism, as best 
suits his purpose. Hence his proof depends so largely on modern-scholastic 
material. Whether this is a distinctly new movement in philosophy (de 
Wulf ) or not, his proof seldom measures with the thesis in its broad form. 
And the restriction is unfortunate; for the spirit of modern, and so of 
contemporary, philosophy is to be found in the " secular byways " rather 
than in the highway of scholasticism — to say nothing of the non-Christian 
speculation of that age. On the other hand, scholasticism and Aris- 
totelianism are frequently identified, without due account of the ampli- 
fication. The author should have indicated more clearly that it is fre- 
quently ancient thought which is under tribute, in pointing out the value 
of medieval speculation. Here, again, the restriction is unfortunate; for 
"Platonism" is quite as significant in the medieval philosophy as is 
Aristotelianism, and in some of the fields surveyed the proof would have 
been readier by the former than by the latter route. 

With the foregoing in mind, the reader will better understand the 
apparent discrepancy between thesis and proof. Thus, much of the 
author's attention is given to proof of the following. That scholasticism 
and contemporary thought are not so foreign to each other as is fre- 
quently maintained (pp. 47, 78) ; that there are many parallels, or points 
of contact, between the medieval and the modern (pp. 70, 53, 55, 69, 76, 
78, 80, 93) ; that the scholastics were often precursors of modern ideas and 
methods (pp. 47, 62, 64, 72, 75, 84; cf. pp. 38 ff.) ; that a belief in the 
Aristotelian scholastic principles can be consistently combined with a 
thorough knowledge and use of modern science (pp. 57, 66, 67, 77) ; that 
the Alberto-Thomistic philosophy still has a message for us (pp. 58, 68, 
75, 93) ; and that a close study reveals their powers of keen analysis and 
observation (pp. 60, 65, 75, 55). Such proofs would show that scholastic 
(and certainly medieval) philosophy may be exceedingly useful for orienta- 
tion in the putting of our present-day problems; not that it directly con- 
tributes to their solution. But the proof is decidedly worth the labor. 
And in this connection is pertinent the authors assertion (p. 38), which 
can be amply substantiated, that "research is revealing more and more 
how scholastic (sic; medieval) thought exerted its influence in modern 
philosophy down to the threshold of the Kantian school." 

However, there is not lacking attempted proof of the major thesis. 
Thus, the ever-growing demand for metaphysics may be satisfied in 
scholasticism (pp. 52 ff.), and its conception of the soul is of value " at a 
time when the soul without a substance is being discredited" (p. 68). 
The logic of the Husserl School, and the " inductive metaphysics " of 
Kiilpe are taken to be essentially scholastic (pp. 48 ff., and 53 ff.). The 
Aquinate's psychology of the emotions, and memory, and imagination pre- 
sent illuminating analyses (pp. 62 ff.), as also his profound insight into 
the principles of right and allied themes (pp. 71 ff.), and especially the 
problems of practical ethics (pp. 75 ff.), — to which may be added his 
preeminence as an interpreter of Aristotle (pp. 21 ff.). Finally, the 
philosophy of religion may well find profit in the thought of an age given 
unreservedly to the religious attitude (pp. 81 ff.). To the foregoing may 
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be added the value of the biological viewpoint (Aristotelian-scholastic), to 
which the author limits himself in considering natural philosophy (pp. 
55 ff.). He might well have cited, also, the Aristotelian conception of 
change (amplified in the middle ages), which an eminent contemporary 
physicist (Duhem) finds essentially correct. 

Thus, it is clear, that the author assumes a burden needlessly large, and 
yet performs a service of value. This service consists in correcting pre- 
judice, and in directing our distracted transition era to the past. The 
former is accomplished in a substantial manner; and so is made possible 
the operation of the latter, which may be regarded as twofold. First, the 
stimulus which comes with realizing the slow progress in the history of 
thought ; for this checks undue passion for originality, and supplies a bal- 
ance not otherwise possible. Second, the actual insight and illumination 
which issue from a renewed acquaintance with the fresh reflection of 
inceptive stages; for only so operate again ideas which have become ob- 
scured in the assumptions of a given development The service is, there- 
fore, of real value. For, while we are no longer in danger of " rejecting 
without understanding" the ancient and medieval philosophy, — as 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire once warned us — still the modern spirit requires 
to be cautioned in its tendency to regard the last as always the best. In 
this sense, the importance of the work is not likely to be overrated. 

As for criticism of specific points. However keen was the purely philo- 
sophical interest in the middle ages (and the citations are significant pp. 
22 ff., 35 ff.), still the ancillary relation of philosophy to theology is not 
disproved. It is quite clear from Mandonnet (Siger, etc., Vol. I., pp. 27 ff.), 
that after all the theologian was rated above the philosopher. And the 
citations from Thomas are weakened, when we recall that it is the same 
Thomas who appeals, with his famous threefold analogy, for a crusade of 
the intellect. Furthermore, an implicit admission is found in the author's 
conclusion (p. 8), that the theological is more important than the philo- 
sophical literature for a proper understanding of medieval thought; where- 
in he may be supported by such divergent authorities as Eenan, Picavet, 
and Mandonnet. 

The consideration of natural science disregards the important dis- 
tinction between observation and experimentation. Thus, for example, 
he accepts the ranking of Albert the Great above Roger Bacon (p. 15), 
forgetting the words of the former 3 concerning his faithful adherence to 
the Aristotelian philosophy of nature. But whereas Aristotle excels in 
observation-without-experimentation (Zeller), Bacon is professedly devoted 
to experimentation, — which the history of science exhibits as the touch- 
stone of progress. In this connection is significant the author's citation 
of Witelo (p. 61), while suppressing the fact of his complete dependence 
Upon Alhazen, who is so important in the history of experimentation. 

The author's enthusiasm for the Thomistic scholasticism frequently 
misleads him. Thus, he assumes a homogeneity in the thought of the 
Aquinate which is hardly warranted (e. g., von Hertling), and overlooks 
the fact that a refining criticism has not yet given us an adequate account 

s Op. ed. Borgnet, Vol. VIII., page 803. 
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of this eminent thinker. Again it leads him (pp. 18 ff.) to overestimate 
the philological accomplishments of Thomas; whereas, it was apparently 
his failure to pay just this price which issued in the too rapid crystalliza- 
tion of the dialectic, as distinguished from the naturalistic, elements in 
Aristotle, and so crippled the vitality of scholasticism (Picavet). The 
same enthusiasm would also account for the omission of a most important 
factor in his second division; namely, the respective influence upon 
medieval thought of the various elements in ancient philosophy. It seems 
ever clearer, that this requires consideration, perhaps more than any other 
single factor, in rewriting the philosophy of the middle ages. The author 
elsewhere* takes due account of this, although he inclines to underestimate 
the " Platonic' ' element, — which is less ohvious, but certainly operative, in 
the Thomistie synthesis. 

The best case for the author's main thesis is to be found in the realm 
of religious philosophy; hut he strangely depreciates it (p. 79). This is 
doubtless due to his exaggeration of the modern skeptical spirit (pp. 80 fl\), 
and oversight of the theistic elements in contemporary philosophy of 
religion and of the pantheistic elements in medieval (and even Thomistie) 
thought. An age so permeated with the religious spirit, — as Taylor's 
"Medieval Mind" portrays in such admirable proportions — ought to be 
of signal importance for revealing the response of the human mind to all 
stimulation under such conditions. Their genius for religion has, therefore, 
a significance similar to the modern genius for science. But our author 
is not adequately conscious of the import of this. The heart of the matter 
is reached hetter by Kaulich, I believe. " Whoever," he says, 5 " reproaches 
scholasticism for its attention to the infinite and eternal, and its intimate 
fusion of theology with philosophy, has simply failed to see the real 
tendency of all philosophical endeavor, — which is precisely its consumma- 
tion in the philosophy of religion. . . . Scholasticism was conscious of 
this from the outset, and gave its mind wholly to it. Accordingly, it3 
essential character is that of religious philosophy." This would seem to 
be the hest vantage-point from which to appraise properly the thought of 
the middle ages. 

Horace C. Longwell. 
Northwestern University. 

Fichtes Leben. Fritz Medicus. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner. 
1914. Pp. iv + 176. 

During the past year, which marks the hundredth anniversary of hia 
death, many books and articles have been published concerning Fichte; 
but perhaps of them all, none is more truly a memorial of what Fichte 
represented than his "Life," by Fritz Medicus. There are many char- 
acteristics to be desired in the author of a satisfactory biography, and 
Fritz Medicus has them all, or nearly all. Probably no one is better able 
than he to speak with authority concerning the details of Fichte's life and 
of the chronological development of the Fichtean philosophy. He has 

4"Gesch. d. sehol. Meth." 
:-"Geseh. d. sch. Ph.," page 30. 



